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THE CASE OF THE NEGRO. 

THE wish is frequently expressed by Southern civilians that 
intelligent and candid Northern students of social prob- 
lems, and especially those who interest themselves in the condi- 
tion and prospects of the negro at the South and in his relations 
to the whites, could and would go South and study this prob- 
lem on the ground for themselves. It is indeed much easier 
to assume the leading conditions of the supposed problem, or 
to accept without question the statements or judgments to 
which an ignorant or partisan press, catering to the Northern 
appetite for social and political sensations, gives currency, and 
then to hold as proved the conclusions which seem to follow. 
But if it be a true judgment which is wanted, it is absolutely 
necessary to base our reasoning on facts ; and that too, not 
upon isolated and exceptional facts, however well authenticated, 
but upon such as are fairly general and representative. It is a 
problem for inductive, not for deductive politics. 

The Northerner may, indeed, go as a stranger, taking his 
theories and his preconceptions with him ; he may sojourn in 
the South as in a strange land ; but in such case he will return 
very much as he came, having had little opportunity and having 
gathered little material for forming a righteous judgment. If, 
however, he be an honest truth seeker, he will go in a teachable 
spirit ; he will go ready and able to enter frankly into personal 
relations with truly representative and equally candid South- 
erners — to become for the time being one of themselves; he 
will live their life, share in sympathy their cares and perplexi- 
ties, bear their burdens and enter into their aims and efforts ; 
in fine, he will put himself into their place and will be careful 
above all not to exact of them, even in thought, what under 
parallel circumstances he would not suffer another to exact of 
him. If he go in such a spirit, he cannot long continue to 
question the great and practically universal solicitude of the 
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Southern whites for the education, the industrial progress and 
above all the moral elevation of the negro. 

At the North this interest, though for the most part vague 
and speculative, may be and in certain instances undoubtedly 
is strong and genuine ; but — it is sporadic. At the South, it 
is far more than general ; and he who doubts this fact only 
betrays either his ignorance or the power of his prejudices. 
Whether the feeling is due to a benevolent desire for the true 
welfare of the negro himself, or only to a clear perception of 
public interest and social necessity, the effect is the same. 
The assertion cannot be made too explicitly or be over empha- 
sized. As truly at the South as at the North, nothing stands 
between the negro and the whites but the characteristics of 
the races and the antagonisms growing out of those charac- 
teristics. No one personally familiar with both parts of the 
country can fail to realize that at the South the negro is 
every whit as free as at the North to avail himself of every 
opportunity for his own improvement, for his industrial in- 
terests and for his moral good ; and that the Southern whites 
are quite ready to encourage and to help him in these. Indeed, 
as between the Northern and the Southern white, the willing- 
ness to assist is far greater in case of the latter ; for the interest 
which the one feels in the negro is at best an abstract principle, 
while as a rule it is a real and a personal interest which moves 
the other. 

Even in the days of slavery, Southern social polity had a 
patriarchal character of which few who had not entered into it 
had any conception, and to which the Northern censor very 
rarely did justice. Slavery was, as may now be freely claimed 
and acknowledged, a great anachronism in this nineteenth cen- 
tury; and, like all anachronisms, greater were its wrongs and 
evils than its good. But, none the less, that patriarchal polity, 
with all its moral advantages for the negro, was real ; and at 
this distance of time it were childish to deny that the evils of 
slavery were tempered in practice by a strong family feeling, 
and by a deep sense of personal responsibility on the one hand 
and of loyal devotion on the other, neither of which was 
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appreciated at the North. This feeling of mutual dependence 
and regard has by no means even yet died out. There yet 
remains in the old negroes who were family servants before 
the war, much of the old affectionate devotion to their former 
masters and mistresses and even to the children of these. As 
long as there are left those who remember the steadfast fidelity 
with which, during the war, the slaves labored for and pro- 
tected the wives and children of their masters absent in the 
field, so long there will be, as there now is, a strong element 
of gratitude in the earnest interest which the Southerner feels 
for the welfare of the negro. Of this feeling the Northerner 
naturally knows little or nothing. He neither shares this per- 
sonal interest himself, nor comprehends it in the Southerner. 

It is then an unquestionable fact that the Southern whites 
are the true and intelligent friends of the negro. However 
much Northerners may, in the abstract, be interested in his 
rights or excited about what they regard as his wrongs, they 
have commonly, none the less, a personal aversion to the con- 
crete negro — an aversion to personal relations with him of 
which there is no trace at the South, and the knowledge of 
which abates much of the effect of the most earnest Northern 
exhortations in his behalf. There is always and everywhere 
a large class of those whose consciences are extremely sensi- 
tive about the shortcomings and sins of others ; and the 
Northern censor of Southern offences in connection with the 
negro does not escape frequent identification with this class. 

Now the negro is not an Anglo-Saxon, or a Celt, or a 
Scandinavian — only undeveloped and with a black skin. No 
ethnic reasoning can be safely based on any such assumption. 
And yet this assumption is, however unconsciously, made the 
virtual premise of most of the current reasoning and declama- 
tion upon the subject. The African is on the contrary a wholly 
distinct race, and the obstacles to social equality and political 
co-efficiency between that race and our own are not factitious 
but anthropological. Their foundations are laid in human 
nature, and especially in Anglo-Saxon nature ; and they can no 
more be destroyed by arguments or by legislation than any 
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other ethnic facts. This is a consideration which our deduc- 
tive social and political philosophers seem to leave entirely out 
of account. The negroes, moreover, although all Africans, are 
by no means all of one tribe or stock. In their ancestral con- 
ditions, one of these tribes, best represented among us now by 
the brown negro, was very far superior to the black or Guinea 
negro, alike in physical vigor, in native dignity, in moral energy 
and in capacity for improvement. It has been plausibly sug- 
gested that this brown type (which, by the way, must be very 
carefully distinguished from the mulatto or any other degree of 
mixed blood) is allied to the Arab. Again, it is necessary to 
consider the modifying influences to which the various branches 
of the race were subjected during the period of slavery. It was 
the negro of the finer type that was naturally preferred for the 
household service or for other places of greater trust and respon- 
sibility. But, of whatever stock, those who were reserved for 
such service, especially if from childhood, grew up in immediate 
personal relations with the members of educated and refined 
families and under what was virtually the discipline of Anglo- 
Saxon family training, and were thereby raised to a moral plane 
distinctly above that of those who were plantation slaves — 
mere field hands, wholly or almost wholly without any participa- 
tion in such advantages. Such distinctions might well be per- 
petuated through after generations. 

It is of course extremely difficult, if not indeed impossible, 
save on occasion and in individual instances, to classify the 
negroes of the present day on either of these bases or to draw 
any distinct lines between them. But, none the less, these 
considerations at least suggest the grounds on which we 
should expect to find some who, whether of the finer stock or 
of domestic antecedents or of both combined, were, on emanci- 
pation, far more fit than others to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity within their reach for their own improvement. Such, 
indeed, we do find, and they are now making steady progress to 
higher civilization and moral culture ; while the great mass of 
another and the much more common type seem ever ready, when 
the restraining hand of the Anglo-Saxon is withdrawn, to revert 
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to forms of barbarism and brutality little if any above those of 
their African ancestors. Of this fact, too, deductive politics 
utterly neglects to take account. It does not consider the 
impossibility of applying to the latter class political conclusions 
derived from a superficial study of the former. It may be 
added here that a prominent negro authority to whom the 
thought of a tribal distinction had not occurred, attributed 
this great contrast of the classes, — the existence of which 
he freely and fully admitted, — entirely to the simple fact that 
some are while others are not now living in direct relations 
with the better classes of Southern whites and under their 
morally controlling influence. 

At this point, it is perhaps also worth an inquiry how far 
we have based an erroneous judgment of the average negro 
upon his record as a soldier. We are apt to forget that 
the negro soldier of the Civil War had been first disciplined 
in slavery, and that, while he had the moral stimulant of 
freedom, he was yet under arbitrary military government, 
with only the duty of endurance and of active, prompt and 
unquestioning obedience. These were the very conditions to 
make the best of him, but they were as different as they well 
could be from those in which he was at once thereafter placed. 
It had been a wise policy if for fifty years at least the great 
majority of the negro young men had been required to serve in 
the army, for their own sake and for the country's. Italy has, 
by such a policy, trained up a new generation of Italian citizens ; 
and a generation of negroes who had been so trained and dis- 
ciplined might have been afterwards entrusted with the ballot 
with less injury to themselves and less serious consequences to 
the country. But that would have been national statesmanship, 
not party politics. 

As it is, that moral training of the essential character — that 
moral elevation of the type which is the absolutely indispen- 
sable preparation for all successful education of the indi- 
vidual negro — had been, to some extent, already acquired 
before emancipation by the few ; but with the great mass of 
the negroes even in our day, it is yet to be acquired — it is, 
for the most part, yet wholly wanting. 
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Waiving, for the moment, these distinctions, the negroes are 
as a rule cheerful, patient, affectionate and easy-going. They 
are imitative and are easily influenced for evil or for good by 
others or by their own impulses or passions. With a strong 
bodily frame and a vigorous muscular system, they have great 
powers of endurance and great capacity for work, and, in all 
manual labor, for successful work. But they have little natural 
disposition for work save to supply present necessities. That 
knowledge which alone can teach the necessity of more or less 
continuous labor of some kind, and those motives which best 
stimulate the voluntary energies, develop slowly and with diffi- 
culty in the negro character. They have a strong and vivid 
imagination and a keen sense of the present, but only a feeble 
hold upon the past and less interest in the future. With them 
the single fact — the concrete — is everything. They do not 
realize the abstract or the general; and, therefore, it is with 
difficulty, if at all, that they learn from experience. Even at 
the best, they are rarely good at planning, and they are notably 
deficient, as are all in whom the inductive faculty is weak, in 
executive ability. They have no real sense of law or of right 
and wrong as principles, distinct from the personal will of a 
superior. Individual negro rule, be its moral quality what it 
may, will be despotic : collective negro rule in a community 
could rarely be saved from anarchy but by being itself under 
despotic control. 

But the first condition precedent of a right understanding of 
the relations of the negro to the Southern whites is, that not 
only these common characteristics, but also the above distinc- 
tions of types or classes be ever borne in mind. Whatever the 
causes, the results are far too strongly marked and far too 
important to be ignored. There is undoubtedly a small pro- 
portion — as a rule the best representatives of the better type 
— who, having had great advantages already, are ambitious of 
further improvements for themselves and, still more, for their 
children. These are willing both to labor and to deny them- 
selves present self-indulgence for such future profit. They make 
good use of such educational means and opportunities as are 
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within their reach. They are careful and even provident in the 
use of money. They are well-mannered, self-respecting and 
respected ; they are desirous of harmony with the whites and of 
the truest elevation of their own race. These make excellent 
mechanics, carpenters and workmen in every kind of smithing. 
The advance of some of them in education, in industrial pros- 
perity and, at times, in an intelligent appreciation of public 
affairs is most gratifying and exceptional. They are unobtrusive 
and by no means disposed to be made the occasion of social or of 
political trouble, seeking neither social nor political prominence. 
This class of negroes have no complaint to make. They take, 
as a general thing, little active interest in politics. If they 
vote at all, they vote as they will, on one side or on the other ; 
there is neither objection nor hindrance : between them and the 
whites there is a substantial identity of industrial interests 
clearly recognized on both sides. " Our condition," said one of 
these, " is improving rapidly, — quite as fast as we fit ourselves 
for its improvement." It is the great Northern fallacy, that 
what such as these are actually, the whole race may be taken 
to be potentially ; and that legislation may be safely based on 
that assumption. 

On the other hand, the overwhelmingly large proportion of 
the Southern negroes are as yet utterly lacking in any moral 
preparation either for the political trust which is demanded for 
them or even for the educational advantages which are given 
them. To a very great extent, these are not merely ignorant, 
improvident and, for the most part, coarse, dirty and sensual ; 
but they are quite indifferent to any real improvement in char- 
acter, incapable of acting with appreciative reference to the 
future, and given to expecting results without any effort or 
wish to fit themselves for or to attain them. There is, indeed, 
one improvement for which very many of this class are desirous, 
and that is schooling. That this is all which is lacking in them, 
is the one sweeping idea of the whole class. The average negro 
attributes all the advantages which the whites have over him 
exclusively to their better or more extended schooling. He is 
consequently eager for education — in this limited sense of that 
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word — and more education and yet higher education for him- 
self and for his children. The radical moral differences between 
the races seem almost never to occur to him. He does not 
seem to be aware that such qualities as manliness, industry, 
thrift, reliability, self-control, energy, steadiness, foresight, 
truth, decency and purity — in every one of which he is notably 
wanting — have anything to do with the issue. He is wholly 
unconscious that it is lack of these, and not his ignorance of 
grammar, geography and arithmetic, which really separates him 
from the whites and makes him immeasurably their social and 
political inferior. His Northern friends, falling so commonly 
into the same woful mistake, take it for granted that when the 
negro shall have been sufficiently instructed in school studies, 
there will and can remain nothing but an unreasoning prejudice 
against his black skin to separate him from the Southern white 
or to account for the unwillingness of the latter to be governed 
by him. 

It is manifest to the Southerner, on the other hand, that to 
provide intellectual advantages, certainly beyond those of pri- 
mary schools, for such negroes as these, is more than premature ; 
that to give the franchise to them was, in a very large majority 
of cases, a positive injury and practically a moral wrong to 
them. What they need for their bettering, — for their self- 
protection, if it is to be put upon that ground, — is moral 
training ; and as they get absolutely no such training from 
their parents or at home, they must get it, if at all, from their 
relations with the community. They have need to feel the 
strong necessity of labor ; they have need to acquire habits of 
steady and intelligent industry ; they need the moral discipline 
which slowly calls out manliness and compels foresight. Far, 
far more serviceable to them than the mental instruction for 
which such negroes as these are morally unprepared, would be 
the daily work in the fields or in the shops, from which they are 
first withdrawn and for which they are afterwards unfitted by 
the public schools. They who are sincerely desirous for the real 
elevation of the negro, — more desirous for his good than to 
make use of him for their own purposes, — must begin with him 
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where he is. It is an open question whether all the schooling 
which has been so lavishly provided has done the average negro 
more good or more harm. Certainly, the political influences to 
which he has been subjected and the policy of which he has 
been made the occasion or the unreasoning factor have done only 
harm. It was in connection with these considerations that an 
elderly negro, deploring the degeneracy of the younger generation 
of negroes as a whole, shrewdly quoted, not long since, the homely 
proverb : " You can't make a silk purse out of a sow's ear." 

In the place in which this article was drafted, lives a negro of 
the better class, now over seventy years old, but hale in body, 
clear headed and of excellent judgment, upright in character, 
with whom the substance of the article was freely discussed. 
He was a slave, of course, till past middle life. His master was 
ruined by the issue of the war and he was set free. He has 
since, by honesty, industry and good sense, earned and accumu- 
lated a very considerable property, and he is said to have as good 
credit at the bank as any white business man of the neighbor- 
hood. He has always cared for his former master and mistress, 
conscientiously paying over to them, to this day, a certain sum 
for their support, on the ground of what he owed to them first 
for protection and then for moral training. This man, in answer 
to an inquiry as to what the negroes, as a race, most needed to 
secure to them the full advantages of their freedom, replied : 

Common sense and character. They who have good sense and good 
character don't want any help. The trouble is that most of the young 
negroes think that emancipation and the franchise give them a right to 
a living without working for it ; to social equality without manners or 
decency ; to place without the slightest training or experience ; and to 
the respect of the white people without any character. Schooling helps 
the best of them ; but it is the ruin of the rest, making them think that 
their hands are now too clean for the only kinds of work that they can 
reasonably expect to get. So they take to loafing, or else to preaching 
or politics. And politics [this in a tone of supreme contempt] is even 
worse than schooling. Some of them come to think that white men need 
them to help govern the country ; and that the most ignorant, worthless 
black man is naturally superior to the best educated and most indus- 
trious white man. That is what politics does for them. They don't 
know any better. 
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It does seem true, — if one may trust to a comparison of 
present observation with the memories of early life, or to a com- 
parison of those now old with the young, — that, with all their 
considerable gains in the education of the intellect, the younger 
generation of Southern negroes is, as a whole, in manners, in 
morals and in character, inferior to that which grew up before 
the war; and the prospects before them, as a race, are not 
encouraging if, in these respects, they are to continue on the 
lines of advance in which they have been led for the last five 
and twenty years. Had the freed negro been left to himself 
and to those who knew both his needs and his defects — to 
those who had every interest, industrial, social and political, in 
his real elevation, and who were his truest because his wisest 
friends, no harm might have come to him even from the 
franchise ; possibly some good, in that it would have added to 
the motives for his patient training in all that would best fit 
him for the safe and intelligent exercise of such a trust. But 
to give him the franchise only to make him the instrument 
of the political fanaticism, the selfish purposes or the party 
passions of those who have no real interest in him ; and, at the 
same time, to open a breach — a perhaps irreconcilable antag- 
onism — between him and those who alone could have truly 
befriended him — between him and those upon his trusting 
relations with whom his real improvement directly depended, — 
this was a wrong to the negro which it is difficult to characterize 
in moderate terms and of which the best that can now be said 
is this : They knew not what they did. 

The truly industrious, prospering and self-respecting negroes, 
on the one hand, like the unambitious common run of the lower 
class on the other, have of themselves no complaint to make. 
These alone are satisfied. Both, in their widely different ways, 
need and are needed by the whites. To both alike, the 
proposal to remove elsewhere is motiveless ; and the political 
agitation about their condition and their rights is either uninter- 
esting or absurd. But they who stand between the two, — who 
are indeed largely the product of political interference, — a 
small fraction of the better and a large following of the lower 
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class, and, above all, they who have had enough of school 
education to make them self-conceited, self-important, aggressive 
and offensive, and who are now unwilling to take the manual 
labor which they could get and which would support them well, 
preferring to wait in idleness for other occupations which they 
cannot get ; and with these, they also who are discontented 
with the consequences, but not at all with the fact of their 
ignorance and vulgarity ; they who are ambitious, not for im- 
provement, but for place and privilege ; they who will not work 
and wait patiently for honest gains, but are easily tempted to 
be turbulent and insolent ; they who value the franchise and 
political activity for the excitement of the thing, for the money 
for which they can sell their votes or because they think that 
they may acquire a claim to social equality and possibly to some 
position over white men ; — all these are easily banded together, 
either by one of themselves or by some white political leader, 
as a race party, to follow any demagogue who may make his 
party account in controlling their vote. 

Negroes of this class become insufferable. They come to 
think it due to themselves to be offensive to all who do not 
recognize their social equality. They recognize no industrial 
or business obligation which may not be thrown aside at any 
whim. They are insolent in language and in conduct. A vul- 
gar negro boy, imitating his elders, will grossly insult a white 
girl coming from school. A gentleman or even a lady who 
would not be involved in an unseemly altercation on the street, 
must yield the precedence to the coarsest negro, even to taking 
the open roadway and giving him the sidewalk. A Northerner 
can freely resent such conduct ; so could a Southerner in the 
case of a rude and vulgar white man. But if he does this in 
the case of a black man, on the street, in the cars or on a 
steamer, — if a white policeman so much as arrest a negro thief, 
a crowd of black loafers who claim that any attempt to restrain 
a negro is an infringement on his freedom and his franchise, 
may try to rescue him, and the incident is denounced as an out- 
rage on the negro and on his rights. One does not need to be 
long at the South to see this for himself. 
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Setting aside then the better type of negroes, to whose par- 
ticipation in the franchise, let it be repeated, there is nowhere 
either hindrance or objection, and in reference to whom there is, 
therefore, no issue ; and setting aside also the inert, unambitious 
negroes who are too utterly indifferent to it to raise an issue ; 
it is this ignorant, turbulent and offensive class of negroes who 
are alone the actual objects of the present political agitation. 
These become a snare to ignorant enthusiasts and a facile tool 
in the hands of unscrupulous politicians, and they are them- 
selves only made the worse by it in every way. 

For these the Southerners, to the extent of their means and 
power, are doing what they can ; and they gratefully welcome 
and accept all real assistance that generous and philanthropic 
Northerners will send to them. But, pending the honest 
experiment whether this class of negroes can be materially and 
essentially raised in character, the former do not propose to 
have strangers, who would themselves quickly enough and at 
all costs, resent and resist any attempt of the kind at home, 
force upon them negro equality or put these blacks again in 
control of the civil government over them. As long as poli- 
ticians continue to mass this black vote and to use it for their 
own party purposes, wherever their success in so doing is at all 
probable, there the self-respecting white man will naturally 
postpone every other difference of political opinion or interest 
and every other consideration, and do what he may and can to 
keep the South " solid " in merest self protection. 

This then is the sum of the matter. The franchise has been 
conferred by the law as it stands, North and South, on all alike, 
without distinction. Among the negroes it belongs to the 
exceptional fraction who use it fittingly and to the great multi- 
tude who use it or would use it, if to any practical purpose, 
only to their own harm, to the demoralization of society and 
even to the destruction of the most important interests of the 
land. If, to forestall the natural consequences, means are 
sought and found, where the danger is most imminent, "to 
influence," to manipulate or even to suppress this negro vote ; 
and if the South declare that the white man shall rule there as 
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well as at the North ; why should it be deemed a greater marvel 
than when similar things take place in other latitudes ? 

We have debased, brutalized and almost exterminated the 
North American Indian. We have driven the Mongolian with 
contumely out of the land. And this, in either case, because 
their whole conception of life, of morality, of industry, of law 
and of public interest was utterly subversive and destructive, 
not of our personal prosperity only, but also of our very Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. When the case was our own, we of the 
North and of the West did not hesitate to declare that this was 
"the white man's country." And yet we set up the African 
negro, — who is in general the inferior of the Indian in racial 
quality and of the Chinaman in civilization, — and endeavor to 
secure for him a controlling balance of power if not the absolute 
rule over our brethren of the South. 

It is hard for an intelligent Southerner to think that it was 
only through ignorance of what would be the practical working 
of the electoral franchise in the hands of the negroes, that the 
excited politicians and doctrinaire statesmen of the Reconstruc- 
tion period were betrayed into the stupendous folly of placing 
it there. It is difficult for him to realize that such ignorance 
of the facts still prevails at the North. Macaulay says that the 
English Puritans abolished bear baiting less because it gave 
pain to the bears than because it made sport for the men. Is 
it strange if the insistence on the negro vote seem to many to 
be dictated far less by a desire to elevate the negro than by the 
deliberate purpose to humiliate and to degrade the Southern 
white, and to arrest the new prosperity of those states which 
might otherwise come to rival the North and the West in 
industry, in energy and in wealth ? 

It should not then be difficult to imagine in what temper 
Southerners, continually irritated by the easy insolence of a 
certain class of negroes, read the language of a partisan press 
or the speech of some radical politician on this subject. It 
should not be difficult to realize what a Southern community, 
wrought almost to frenzy by the outrage and murder of one of 
their own young daughters by some negro brute, think of the 
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discourses of Northern preachers about the violated rights of the 
negro, or of the proposal of federal laws to secure the return of 
negro domination. All this can have no other practical effect 
than to encourage the worst classes of the negroes and to 
embitter the Southern whites. If such discourses and such 
proposals have been due to the ignorance of the facts which 
has widely prevailed at the North, that ignorance cannot be 
safely suffered to continue ; if they are elements in a deliberate 
political policy, unscrupulously worked for party purposes, that 
policy is a most perilous one. 

Such a policy surely needs but to be exposed in its real charac- 
ter to rouse all that is manly, generous, true and just in the North 
to put an end to it. There are enough candid Northern men 
living at the South to assure Southerners that they may confi- 
dently put their trust in the sober second thought and honorable 
feelings of the North. And these Northern residents of the 
South will bear witness also to us that there is no race question 
there, save that which imaginative sociologists or unscrupulous 
politicians are themselves manufacturing and forcing upon it. 
But they will also plainly tell whom it may concern that no 
social crusade or political faction can even so much as attempt 
to impose negro equality on the South, or to set up again the 
negro rule of the past, without the most disastrous results 
to the social, financial and political interests of the whole 

people. 

Wm. Chauncy Langdon. 



